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NOTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford pany Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


you happen not to know the following 
sonnet, whose do you think it might 
be? 

I shall not see thee, nay, but I shall know 
Perchance thy grey eyes in another’s eyes— 
Shall guess thy curls in gracious locks that flow 
On purest brows. yea, and the swift surmise 
Shall follow and track, and find thee in disguise 
Of all sad things and fair, where sunsets glow, 
When through the scent of heather, faint and low, 

The weak wind whispers to the day that dies. 


From all sweet art, and out of all old rhyme, 
Thine eyes and lips are light and song to me: 
The shadows of the beauty of all time, 
In song or story are but shapes of thee; 
Alas, the shadowy shapes ! ah, sweet my dear, 
Shall life or death bring all thy being near ? 
It sent us to Alice Meynell’s first volume, 
‘Preludes ’ (1875), to find an equal ingenuity 
of fancy, with a counterpart of its thought, 
but it is three years older than ‘ Preludes.’ 
For its sake we shall be willing to know 
Andrew Lang more closely than we have 
known him yet, although fifty years ago we 
always read his monthly causerie, ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ in Longman’s Magazine. 
In the summer number of English, from 
which we reprint the sonnet, is a centenary 
article on Andrew Lang: Poet and Roman- 
tic by Roger Lancelyn Green, very interest- 
ing as propounding the riddle of Lang’s per- 
sonality. It was fitting that Lang should 
write the life of Lockhart, who wrote the 
life of Scott, for by some perversity or 
fatality both Lang and Lockhart presented 
an unamiable aspect to the word. Yet of 
Lang his friend Rider Haggard could say: 
Of the friend I know not what to say, save that 
I reckon it one of the privileges of my life to be 
able to call him by that much misused name: the 


tenderest, ‘the purest and highest minded of human 
creatures, one from whom true goodness and 
nobility of soul radiate in every common word and 
act, though often half hidden in a jest, the most 
perfect of gentlemen—such is Andrew Lang. 


From Lockhart, Lang quoted this: 


It is an old belief 

That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 

Dear friends will meet once more. 


Beyond the sphere of time, 
And sin, and fate’s control 

Serene in changeless prime. 
Of body and of soul? 


That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope I'd not forgo; 
Eternal be the deep, 
Unless to waken so. 
The man who wrote that was not a 
misanthrope, 


ETTERS ‘both to and from Thoreau are 
being collected for publication by two 
members of the Thoreau Society, Dr. Carl 
Bode, Keuka Park, New York, is editing the 
letters written by Thoreau, and Mr. Walter 
Harding, 670 West 165th Street, New York 
City 32, is editing the letters written to 
Thoreau, The editors would be glad to hear 
from anyone who has letters, whether or not 
they have been previously published. 


(CHILDREN call a book dry if they find 

it dull or difficult, but the word is a 
term of praise when it is opposed to what 
is sloppy. In this sense Aristotle, Euclid, 
Aquinas, and Dean R. H. Malden are dry, 
and we could wish all other philosophers 
and theologians were so too. We were there- 
fore glad to hear that Dean Malden is to 
publish two little books, one on ‘The 
Growth, Building and Work of a Cathedral 
Church’ and the other on ‘ Abbeys, their 
Rise and Fall.’ We know that his books 
will reply to all the questions their subjects 
— to provoke: only this and nothing 
ess. 

Similarly, in a forthcoming ‘ Introduction 
to Philosophy’ Mr. W. A. Sinclair starts his 
readers on a course of philosophical reason- 
ing by gently introducing them to the prob- 
lems which have presented themselves to 
thinkers in all ages, problems such as the 
nature of knowledge, the reality of the 
objective world, the processes of sense appre- 
hension, and makes known to his readers 
how certain thinkers tackled the problems. 

gu three are Oxford University Press 
books. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 


SEVEN ANGLO-IRISHMEN OF THE TUDOR TIME. 


Draycot (Henry); Moore (Edward, George, Owen, Thomas); PipHo (Robert); 
Rich (Barnaby), 


ESE seven Englishmen settled, or served, in Ireland during the reigns of the Tudor 

monarchs, some of them living on into the reign of James I. Their careers are not 
devoid of interest, especially to the genealogist. 

It is necessary to go back to John Rychers of Bungay, Suffolk, and of Gracechurch 
Street, London, scion of a family settled for centuries in East Anglia, and to present a 
table of his descendants: 


John Rychers [P.C.C. Will dated 19 August ace tig : 


[ | | 
Maud (1) =John Pipho =(2) Cicely ... Margaret= Alice= Isabella 
of Ipswich who married, 2nd husband, James (1) Andrew 
d. 1538 (Sir) John Travers, Floraunce Stubbey 
Master of the Ordnance | of Bungay 
in Ireland. No children John [Visitation of 
of this marriage Norfolk} 
= (2) Sir John 
Willoughby 
Robert Pipho 
of Ireland d. 10 June 1609 
John Joan Margaret = (1545) George Coppyn (or Copping) Elizabeth= John Cottell 
d. young =Harry | Will pr. 5 Oct., 1578 | 
Stephen Margaret= John Dyckley Kobert Anne 
George Judith William Cecilia 
John Joan= Arthur Brett Elizabeth 
Dorothy 


With this table must be taken the family trees, so far as they are known, of the 
Bettes and Pipho families of Ipswich: 
(a) Edward Bettes (1) = Alice Pipho = (2) Henry Burgess 
W. dated 29 Nov. 1535 of Ipswich d.s.p. 
pr. 2 Jan. 1536-37 


Agnes = .  Ursula= Nell= Alice = Joan= 
Thomas Rosier (i) William Heykeman Richard Thomas Riche John Stephen 
| (2) Robert Nottingham Battell of Lexden, of Colchester 
ates of Ipswich of Colchester 
Anne | 
Anne | | Sara 
Christian Christopher Elizabeth 
Joan ee Alice 
Cecile Rachel 
(b) ... Pipho = 
| 
| 
John Joan = (1) John Cowper Alice= 
(above) d.s.p. W. dated | Sept. 1540 (1) Edward Bettes 
d. 1538 W. dated 14 Jan. 1569-70 pr. 27 Jan. 1540/1 (above) 
pr. 4 Dec. 1570 = (2) (1546) William Baker =(2) Henry Burgess 
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A note may be inserted here on the very 
uncommon name of Pipho: it seems to have 
been an immigrant name from France into 
Suffolk, where (Catalogue of Ancient Deeds) 
one William de Feypo appears, 22 Edward I, 
as the seller of lands in that county, and a 
John Pypho, fuller, and Juliana, his wife, 
make demise of land in Ipswich, c. 1460. 
There is the Will, 8 Feb. 1462/3, of this same 
John Pipho (Arch, Suffolk II, fio. 100) who 
seems to have had no heirs male. Also the 
Will (Arch. Suffolk, II, fio. 77) of Alice 
Pipho, of Ipswich, widow, dated 30 Aug. 
1462, pr. 18 Nov. 1462. She was widow of 
Geoffrey Pipho. She had a son Roger, a 
monk of the Abbey of Tilteye, and a son 
Thomas, and her mother was Giles [sic] 
Baldewyn of Saxmundham. 

Also the Will of Robert Pypho (Arch. 
Suffolk, VII, fio. 14) dated 20 Aug. 1516, pr. 
19 Sept. 1516. His wife was Annes (Agnes), 
he had a brother William and, apparently, an 
only child, William. It is noticeable that he 
belonged to the Ipswich parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s as did also the John Pypho who died 
in 1538. 

The authorities for the foregoing tables 
are: 

1. P.C.C. Will (4, Thower) of John 
Rychers of Bungay, dated 19 Aug. 1530. 

2: Do. (10, Crumwell) of John Pipho of 
Ipswich, dated 28 Aug. 1537. 

3. Do, (35, Langle) of George Coppyn of 
Ipswich, dated 25 April 1578; pr. 3 Oct. 1578. 

{No. 3 is printed in full in ‘The Ancient 
House,’ by Vincent B. Redstone, 1912.] 

4. Do. (4, Crumwell) of Edward Bettes of 
Ipswich, dated 29 Nov. 1535; pr. 2 Jan. 
1536 / 37. 

5. Boyd"s ‘ Suffolk Marriages to 1600.’ 

6. Arch. Suffolk Will, Book xiii, fio. 338, 
of John Cowper, of Ipswich, dated 11 Sept. 
1540, pr. 27 Jan. 1540/41. 

7. Do., Book xxiii, fio. 259, of Johan 


Baker, widow, dated 4 June 1569; pr. 4 Dec. | 


1570. 

8. Ipswich Corporation Records; Red- 
stone’s Register of Wills and Deeds, etc. 

9. Early Chancery Proceedings, vol. ix, p. 
205, File 1215 (1547-1551), No. 33: Harry 
Draicot and Joan his wife, George Copping 
and Margaret his wife, John Cottell and 
Elizabeth his ‘wife v. John Willoughby Kt. 
and Alice his wife in re Detention of Deeds 
concerning messuages and lands in Bungay 
late of John Richars deceased, father of the 


said Alice and Maud Pyphon, mother of the 
ig defendants (obvious error for plain- 
tiffs), 

The authority for the first marriage to 
Edward Bettes of Alice Pipho is this: (a) 
Edward Bettes in his Will mentions his sister 
“ Coper ” and his brother Pipho and his wife 
Alice, and in Redstone’s Register of Wills 
and Deeds fio. 97 is noted a Deed of Richard 
Byrde of Ipswich concerning a messuage in 
Ipswich between the messuage of Henry 
Burges late E. Betts, etc.; moreover in his 
Will, dated 1937, of John Pipho is mention 
of “the three daughters of my sister Alice 
Burgess not married ”: he does not call them 
the daughters of Henry Burgess. This evi- 
dence may not satisfy the Heralds’ College, 
but it is a very fair support to the contention 
that John Pipho’s sister Alice was twice 
married: (i) to Edward Bettes; (ii) to Henry 
Burgess. 

It is curious that, although descendants of 
George Coppyn and John Cottell appear 
often enough on the Ipswich scene, no men- 
tion of Harry Draicot and his wife Joan or 
of any descendants of this pair can-be found 
there or, indeed, in any English records 
searched so far. A possible explanation of 
this is advanced later. 

From the foregoing tables it is clear that 
Robert Pipho of Ireland was first cousin of 


' Alice Bettes, wife of Thomas Rich of Lex- 


den, Colchester. When, therefore, 1 March 
1582, Robert Pipho, then of Hollywood, Co. 
Dublin [? Wicklow], writing to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, stated that “the bearer of the 
letter is my cousin Reche,” i.e., Barnaby Rich 
(S.P. Ir. vol. 1574-1585, p. 352), we are at 
ogce thrown back on the relationship dis- 
closed above from which it is an inference 
that Barnaby was son of this Thomas Rich, 
yeoman, who obtained a grant of arms in 
1570 (Foster’s Grantees of Arms). Be it 
noted, too, that the name of Rich was not 
at all uncommon in East Anglia. 

The career of the said Barnaby will 
be briefly sketched later, but reference 
is made here to one of the 36 books - 
which he claimed to have written, viz., 
‘The Adventures of Brusanus,’ dedi- 
cated in 1592 to “the Worshipfull and 
Vertuous young Gentlewoman Mistress 
Jayes Aston, daughter to the Right Worship- 
ful Sir Edward Aston, Knight” and sub- 
scribed: “ your loving cousin.” The book 
was “written seaven, or eight yeares sithence.” 
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This surprising claim of consanguinity is 
difficult to concede unless it comes through 
Rich’s wife whose name has not been ascer- 
tained, but on the other hand (Sir) Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote had a daughter Radi- 
gund who married —. Bettes and a grand- 
daughter Anna (Visitation of Warwickshire, 
1619) who, 27 April 1580, became the second 
wife of Mr, (afterwards Sir) Edward Aston, 
son and heir of Sir Walter Aston, Kt., and 
the “ cousin Jayes ” above was Joyce Aston, 
eldest daughter of this pair. 

She was of very tender years when the 
little book was written in 1584 or 1585, and 
probably no more than eleven years.of age 
at its dedication to her in 1592. On 25 
Feb. 1597/8 she became the wife of Martin 
(Sir Martin, 12 May 1604) Culpepper 
(Charlecote Parish Registers). At present 
then the only clue to this pretended consan- 
quinify would appear to be the Bettes-Lucy 
marriage noted above. 

Henry Draycott: In Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vol. xx, part 2, p. 55, document 
120, appears the name of Henry Draycott, 
Chief Remembrancer of the Exchequer in 
Ireland. In document 121 he is described as 
“a sober, discreet fellow.” He held this 
post from 1544 to 1566. On 15 Sept. 1545 he 
was also appointed Second Engrosser of the 
Exchequer. He obtained grants of lands in 
Ireland as well as in Gloucester. In 1563 he 
became 3rd Baron of the Exchequer, and he 
died Master of the Rolls in 1572. His will, 
signed 25 May 1572, is to be found amongst 
the Inquisitions, Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin. In it his wife’s name is Mary, not 
Joan. He founded a family which has died 
out in the male line but, in the female, is 
continued in that of Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide to which family the estates went after 
a suit in the House of Lords in 1718 concern- 
ing the legitimacy of one Edward Draycott 
who claimed to be the lawful son of Henry 
Draycott deceased and his wife Elizabeth 
Herbert, who were alleged to have been 
married at the parish church of St. Giles near 
’ Durham, 18 Jan. 1662, and where the appel- 
lant was baptised 29 Nov. 1663. The suit did 
not succeed because the House of Lords held 
the view, entertained by a lower court, that 
the entries of this marriage and baptism in 
the parish registers were forgeries (Journals, 
House of Lords, 1718-1721). 

The suggestion is now offered that the 
Henry Draycot of Marynton, Co. Meath, 


who died in 1572 leaving his widow Mary, 
two sons, John and Mark, three daughters, 
Ales, Amy, Ismaie, a “ Nyese ”’ Maude, and 
£5 to Baron Saxby’s son in England is inden- 
tical with the Harry Draicot who married 
Joan Pipho as his first wife, and that Mrs. 
(afterwards Lady) Cicely Travers took with 
her to Ireland not only her very young son, 
Robert Pipho, but also her eldest step- 
daughter, Joan Pipho, who there became the 
first wife of Henry Draycot. 


A Draycott pedigree is suggested as 


follows: 


Joan Pipho (1) =Henry Draycott=(2) Mary 
| Burke 


2 


| 
John Mark= Joan, dau. Ales 
knighted 3 Aug. 1599, of Matthew Amy 
= Anne Barnewall,  Dowdall, of Drog- Isamie 
she d. 6 Feb. 1639 heda, wid. of John 
Beath (? Bathe) 


| | of Akarne, 
enry 2 3daus, Meath 
d. 17 Oct. 1629 
= Mary Plunkett, 
2nd dau. of Oliver, Patrick Frances 


Lord Dunsany 


John 
b. 1611 

= Elizabeth 

dau. of Richard 
Talbot of Malahide 


Patrick 


The most puzzling person in the fore- 
going tables is Cicely, second wife of John 
Pipho of Ipswich, and second wife also of 
(Sir) John Travers, Master of the Ordnance 
in Ireland, of Monkstown Castle, Dublin. On 
17 June 1579, Edward Waterhouse, writing 
to Sir Francis Walsingham, remarks that 
Robert Pipho is related to the latter by his 
mother, Lady Travers. On 14 Dec. 1579, 
Thomas Jenyson, Auditor of Ireland, refers 
to Pipho as Walsingham’s kinsman. On 18 
July 1580 is an abstract of a letter from 
Robert Pypho to his cousin, Secretary Wal- 
singham. Not only these instances but many 
others are to be found in the State Papers 
proclaiming the relationship of Walsingham 
and Phipo. Much research has not revealed 


1 Groves MSS. P.R.O., N. Ireland, No. 13096. 

2 According to Lodge, VI, p. 203, one of these 
daughters became the wife of Christopher 
Plunkett, son of Robert 5th Lord Dunsany. 
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the maiden name of Phipo’s mother who 
may have been a native of East Anglia where 
the Walsingham family had many represen- 
tatives and affinities. Indeed Sir Francis 
Walsingham was chosen, 6 Nov. 23 Eliza- 
beth, to be High Steward of the Town of 
Ipswich at a fee of £10 per annum (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. ix, App. p. 254.) And even so 
early as the year 1560 we find Francis Wal- 
singham querent in a Final Concord against 
the three daughters and co-heiresses: Helen 
Broket, Elizh. Lyttell, and Anne Borlase: of 
Sir Robert Lytton (P.C.C. Will, Bucke, 1551) 
concerning one-third of the manors of 
Shrubland and others in’ Bramford, Suffolk, 
which goes to show that the Walsingham 
family had territorial interests in that county. 

Cicely Travers outlived her husband who 
died in 1562: in the Appendix to the 15th 


Report, p. 163 of the Hist. MSS. Comm. 
(Haliday MSS.) we find that the lady Travers 
of Monkton (Monkstown) was liable in 1566 
to furnish for Hosting four archers on horse- 
back. Whether she was alive on 17 June 
1579 when Edward Waterhouse wrote the 
letter alluded to above does not seem to be 
known. 
* Purely as a suggestion there is the possi- 
bility that this lady may have been one of 
the seven aunts of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
We come now to Robert Pipho’s career in 
Ireland, setting out first his pedigree: 


John Pipho of Ipswich=Cicely . . . (2nd wife) 
d. 1538 
Robert Pipho 
of Ireland, d. 10 June 1609" 
(only child). 


(1)=[Sir] John Travers = (2) Cicely, widow of John Pipho of Ipswich s.p. 


Henry Travers (1) = 
[sometimes erroneously styled 
Sir Henry], d. before 1558 


Genet Preston = 
dau. of Jenico Preston, 
Visct. Gormanston 


(2) Robert Pipho (above) 
of Hollywood, 
Co. Wicklow, d. 1609 ° 
= (2) Kinborough Valentine 


> 


Marie =(1) James Eustace Catherine Ruth= John, Lord de la Poer 
4.28 Nov. Visct. Baltinglass, d.s.p in = John Cheevers | 
1610 Spain, 25 Nov. 1585 of Macetown, | | ] 
= Sir Gerald Aylmer Co. Meath Richard, Earl 4 sons 4 daus. 
‘of Tyrone, an- 
| of the 
Anelder son living Travers Pipho Cecilia larquis of 
in 1605 who died Matric. F.C. from =Thomas Waterford 
before his father King’s, Cambs. s. and h. of 
Michs. 1579 Thomas 
=Elenor, dau.of Aylmer 


Thomas Aylmer of 
Lyons, Co. Kildare 
(children all died young.) 


Edmund Eustace (1) = 
s.p., of Tober, Co. Wicklow, 
outlawed in 1580, 2nd son of 
Sir Rowland Eustace. 


Marg: 


Frances 


= (2) David Sutton 


of Castletown, 
Co. Kildare 


aret = 


Charles Valentine 


Some of the information in this table is 
derived from an article by the late Lord 
Walter Fitzgerald in vol. viii of the Kildare 
Archaeological Society’s Journal. 

In the Wicklow Inquisition of 14 Oct. 1623 
Ruth Pipho is said to have been 5 years of 
age at her father’s death in 1609, also that 


dead by October 1623. On 20 Dec., 13 
James I, the wardship of Ruth Pipho, then 
about 12 years of age, was granted to John 
Langhorne of St. Bride’s, Pembrokeshire, 
who was also a landowner in Co. Wexford 
(Patent Rolls, James I, p. 308). This John 
Langhorne is referred to in Carew MSS. 


her half-sisters Cecilia and Frances were 


(1603-1623) as “ son-in-law of Lord Chiches- 
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ter.” Arthur Chichester of Belfast, Lord Chi- 
chester, married Lettice, daughter of Sir John 
Perrot, who died in 1592, and widow of (i) 
Roland Langhorne of St. Bride’s, Pembroke- 
shire, and (ii) Walter Vaughan of St. Bride’s. 
(“‘ Son-in-law ” above equals stepson.) 


According to ‘The Aylmers of Ireland ’ 
by Lieut.-General Sir Fenton Aylmer Bt., 
V.C., K.C..B., Kinborough, Ruth’s mother, 
lived until 17 May 1669, being then 118 
years of age, so that she must have been 
some 53 years of age when her daughter was 
born. She is buried with her husband in St. 
Michan’s Church, Dublin. 


Robert Pipho’s career in Ireland may be 
traced in the State Papers. Mention is made 
in May 1590 of “the several services done 
by Robert Pypho during 40 years” so that 
his activities in that country began about 
1550: he was probably born about 1532. In 
1561 he seems to have had a narrow escape 
from capture by the Irish insurgents; in 1566 
he was Seneschal of portion of the east coast, 
in 1580 Sheriff of Co. Dublin; Edward 
Waterhouse was his friend; he had charge of 
a troop of 50 horse; Thomas Lee and Eliza- 
beth (née Peppard), his wife, were hostile to 
him, but Lee came to a bad end in the Essex 
rebellion; he seems to have been in England 
in 1584; he is erroneously styled Sir Robert 
Pipho, four times in the State Papers of 
1588/9 after which he reverts to the ordinary 
style of Robert Pipho. In 1592 Archbishop 


Loftus, the Chancellor, complained to Burgh- 


ley that Pipho, and Legge, and Barnaby Rich 
were making trouble for him and the Bishop 
of Meath, and so on. In all these years he 
was the receiver of various grants of lands, 
tithes, parsonages. Sir Henry Sidney spoke 
well of him in the well-known letter of 1579 
to Lord Grey de Wilton, his successor, des- 
cribing him as “an apte man. . . hones’t, 
servisable, and faithfull.” Pipho was a 
steady adherent, as was only natural, of the 
English interest in Ireland, and he seems to 
have been rewarded for his loyalty. His son 
Travers was sent to Cambridge University, 
where he matriculated from King’s as Fellow 
Commoner, Michaelmas, 1579  Venn’s 
Alumni notes: “Doubtless son of Sir 
Robert Peyphoe ” [sic]. 


Barnaby Rich: The ‘D.N.B.’ states that 
Rich was of Essex origin, which tallies with 
what has already been set down. Dr. F. 
Elrington Ball describes Barnaby as “ that 


extraordinary, semi-literary-military adven- 
turer and busybody” (Journal, Roy. Soc. 
Antiquaries, Ir., 5th Series, vol. x, pp. 109 ff, 
‘Monkstown Castle and its History.’) 


In his book, ‘ A New Description of Ire- 
land,’ published 1610, in London by Thomas 
Adams, Barnaby writes of “47 years spent 
in my prince and country’s service,” whence, 
allowing for a gap between composition and 
publication, it may be inferred that his mili- 
tary career began as far back as 1560, per- 
haps earlier. He saw service abroad where 
he met Thomas Churchyard, George Gas- 
coigne, etc., but in 1573, he went for Ireland 
where he spent the remainder of his life 
except for occasional visits to England. In 
Trevelyan Papers, vol. ii, p. 104 (Camden 
Society), Rich’s name occurs in a list of cap- 
tains slain in the fighting between Essex and 
Hugh O'Neill. In 1610 Barnaby is men- 
tioned in a list of servitors in Ireland who 
may be willing to undertake some escheated 
land in Ulster (S.P. Irr. 1608/10). In 1616 
he is described as “ the eldest captain of the 
Kingdom ” and gets a free gift of £100 (S.P. 
Dom, 1615/18). In 1597 payment of his 
pension, 2s. 6d. a day, had been interrupted 
because of employment in England, but had 
been restored by 12 Dec. 1597 (Acts of Privy 
Council, vol, xxviii). 


According.to the same authority (1614) 
Rich had been a commander ever since the 
siege of New Haven in the beginning of the 
late Queen’s t#me (/d, vol. xxxiii), On 9 
March 1601, Captain Christopher Levens, 
writing to Sir Robert Cecil, asks for rewards 
for service done during the late rebellion (in 
Ireland). In his list of the most deserving 
persons appears the name of Barnaby Rich 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., vol. xi, 
p. 117), and from the same source (vol. xvi) 
29 Sept. 1604, Rich and the same Levens 
report to Cecil a conversation “at Mr. 
Denyse’s house at Shanklyn, I. of Wight, 3 
Sept. 1604” between Katherine Ryche and 
Captain Gosnole, set down by Barnaby. 
Katherine had spoken very eulogistically of 
James I and Gosnole expressed his surprise 
at such unusual praise. Katherine was prob- 
ably Barnaby’s wife. 

Lastly there is the marriage of Thomas 
Rich of Marston, Beds, to Margery Done of 
Flaxyard, Cheshire (Visitation of London, 
1568) to be considered with the (probably 
accidental) conjunction of Barnaby Rich and 
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Hugh Done in a petition in 1614 to Lord 
Chichester, Lord Deputy of Ireland, “ancient 
servitors in the wars ” as they describe them- 
selves. Rich is supposed to have died on 10 
Nov. 1617. 


Moore: In the Calendar of State Papers 
(Ireland), vol. 1574/1585, at p. 200, is a note, 
14 Dec. 1579, of certain sums due to Pypho, 
Owen Moore, and Sir Edward Moore, Wal- 
singham’s kinsmen; and Sir Henry Sidney 
writing, 17 Sept. 1580, from Denbigh to Lord 
Grey de Wilton, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
used these words: “ My Lord, I had for- 
gotten three kinsmen of mine, Sir Edward 
More, Owen More, and Thomas More; one 
of them was my man, now the Queen’s; the 
other my Lord of Warwick’s, and now a 
Knight; the third my man still: I pray your 
lordship let them know, that I forget them 
not.” (Lodge, ii, pp. 85-6). Owen Moore had 
become Clerk of the Check, i.e., the officer 
in the Lord Deputy’s household who had 
at a salary of 4s. a day the check 
and enrolment of the yeomen of the 
Guard and all the ushers, and hence was in 
the Queen’s employ, Edward had _ been 
knighted and Thomas was_ subsequently 
knighted, and murdered by the Irish in his 
castle of Castledown, King’s Co. 


Lodge (ii, pp. 84-5) gives the ancestry of 
these Moores. They were three of the six 
sons of John Moore of Benenden, Kent. 
Owen died probably at Chester, 1584 or 
1585, without issue; Sir Edward Moore 
(knighted September 1579) of Méellifont, 
Co. Louth, was ancestor of the Earl 
of Drogheda; George, “died childish,” 


as Lodge puts it, presumably he means. 


“childless,” in point of fact Colonel 
George Moore led under orders half 
of Grey’s army into the valley of Glenma- 
lure in August 1580, and was there slain in 
combat against the forces of Baltinglas and 
Feagh McHugh (Bagwell’s ‘Ireland Under 
the Tudors,’ iii, pp. 60-3); Thomas Moore 
(knighted 28 May 1593), of Croghan, King’s 
Co., was ancestor of the Earl of Charleville 
(Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages ’). 


But the question remains: How were 
these Moores of ‘Kent akin both to the 
Sidney and the Walsingham families? 

It is to be hoped that some reader 
of “N. and Q.” may be able to con- 


tribute an answer. 
W. H. WELPLy. 


SHEEP’S MILK. 


FE,PWARD Topsell, describing the cow in 

his ‘ Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes ’ 
(1607), makes the following surprising state- 
ments: “The principall benefit of cowes 
Milke is for making of Butter, for the Milke 
it selfe, the Cheese and Whay, are not so 
fit for nourishment of man, as are those 
of sheepe.” Later, dealing with sheep, he 
says the ewes’ milk is ideal “ for young, for 
old persons, as wel for the rich to beautifie 
their tables, as for the poore to serve their 
hungry appetites.” 

Whether sheep’s milk was ever so popular 
as these remarks suggest is difficult to dis- 
cover from contemporary records, since the 
commonest articles of diet were rarely con- 
sidered worthy of comment. The meek cow 
and the meek sheep have always, perhaps, 
been taken too much for granted. As Topsell 
indignantly writes: 

Horses, Dogs and almost every creature have 
gotten favour in Gentlemen's wits, to have their 
natures described, but the silly sheepe better every 
way than they, and more necessary for life, could 
never attaine such kindnesse, as once to get one 
page written or indighted for the safeguard of their 
natures. I do therfore by these presence from 
my soule and spirit, invite all Gentimen and men 
of learning, not onely to give their mindes to know 
the defects of this beast, but also to ifiven the best 
remedies that nature can afford, for it is a token 
of the highest mercy unto bruite beasts to feede 


them when they are hungry, and to recover them 
when they are sicke. 


Perhaps we should conclude from this that 
Topsell was unduly biassed in favour of 
sheep, but here are such facts as I have been 
able to collect in extension or limitation of 
Topsell’s subject. 

There is a drawing of a man milking 
a curly-horned sheep in a_ twelfth 
century MS. in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (R. 17. 1), which is reproduced 
in the ‘Life and Work of the People 
of England, by Dorothy Hartley and 
Margaret M. Elliot, vol. i, plate 7, where the 
creature is, however, described as a goat. 
Similar creatures pictured on plate 8 are 
“long-horned sheep.” Where a mixed flock 
of sheep and goats is shown, as in a picture 
from “a Gospel from Speyer Cathedral, 
1196” (plate 7), the sheep’s horns curl back- 
wards while the goats’ are straight, and the 
goats are prominently bearded. Now the 
animal in the Trinity College MS: has no 
beard. Next to the sheep is a man with an 
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empty plunge churn, obviously calling for | bandry’ was published in 1598 with many 


milk, and beyond the churn is another man 
milking a cow. This suggests that the milk 
of cow and ewe was often mixed. This is 
shown to be the case, indeed, by Thomas 
Tusser, in ‘Five Hundred Pointes of Good 
Husbandrie ’ (1573), where the directions for 
May’s husbandry begin with these verses: 
At Philip and Jacob [i.e. May 1st], away = the 
ams 
that thinkest to have any milke of their dams. 
At Lammas leave milking, for feare of a thing: 
least (requiem eternam) in winter they sing. 
[“ Requiem eternam ” is, of course, an anti- 
phon of the Catholic burial service; Lammas 
is on 1 August.] 

To milke and to fold them is much to require, 

except yee have pasture to fil their desire. 

Yet manie by milking (such heede they doo take), 

not hurting their bodies much profit doo make. 

Five eawes to a cowe, make a proofe by a score, 

shall double thy dairie, else trust me no more. 

Yet may a good huswife that knoweth the skill, 

have mixt and unmixt at hir pleasure and will. 

It is interesting to find that in the author’s 
earliest draft of his poem, ‘A Hundreth 
Good Pointes of Husbandrie’ (1557)—of 
which only one copy survives, in the British 
Museum—he wrote, “ Milke six ewes for one 
kowe, well chosen therefore.” It looks as 
though he.had afterwards “ made a proof 
by a score” and so reduced the proportion 
to five ewes. 

Tusser admits, then, that “to milk and 
to fold them is much to require,” but, with 
careful feeding, it should be possible to milk 
the ewes for three months. Against this we 
must put the advice of “ Master FitzHer- 
bert” in ‘The Book of Husbandry ’ (1523), 
with which Tusser must certainly have been 
acquainted, since it had run into six editions 
before 1557. The author was probably Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert (1470-1538) and one, 
therefore, with less direct experience of sheep 
than Tusser (though an expert on horses), 
but here is his testimony: 

They use in some places to mylke theyr ewes, 
whan they have wayned theyr lambes: but that is 
great hurte to the ewes, and will cause them, that 
they will not take the ramme at the tyme of the 
yere for povertye, but goo barreyne. (Chapter Ixix.) 

And the poore men of the peeke countreye, and 
suche other places, where as they use to mylke theyr 
ewes, they used to wayne theyr lambes at xii. weekes 
olde, and to mylke theyr ewes five or syxe wekes, 
&c. But those lambes be never soo good as the 


other that sucke longe, and have meate ynoughe. 
(Chap. xxxix.) 


A bowdlerized version of the ‘ Book of Hus- 


— 


interesting additions, by one “I. R.” The 
following passage is part of an insertion in 
Chapter xxxvii. ‘ ; 

The profit of wooll the world can witnesse, and 
yeerely your Ewes will bring forth Lambes, which 
is an other commoditie; and lastly, in some Coun- 
tries, as in Suffolke, Essex, and Kent, with many 
other, they milke their Ewes, a gaine equall to the 
rest. (English Dialect Soc., vol. xiii, p. 137.) 

An explanation of the custom of mixing 
the milk of sheep and cows is suggested by 
some remarks on the sheep in Pennant's 
‘British Zoology’ (1768): 

The milk is thicker than that of cows, and con- 
sequently yields a greater quantity of butter and 
cheese, and in some places is so rich, that it will 
not produce the cheese without a mixture of water 
to make it part from the whey. 

There is similar testimony in the Rev. J. G, 
Wood's Natural History’ (1860): 

The milk of the sheep is not held in very much 
estimation and is in these days almost invariably 
yielded to the lambs. It is, however, of very good 
flavour, but singularly rich, having, indeed, more 
of the consistency of true cream than the generality 
of the white liquid which passes under that name 
in the metropolis. 

See also the remarks of Daniel Hilman 
(1710), quoted below, on the subject of 
cheese. 

One of the most important MSS. of * Piers 
Plowman’ (1393), that at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. 3, 14, has a most interesting 
variant of line xviii, 21 in the C text, which 
normally reads: 


Marie Magdalene | by mores levede and dewes; 


where “ mores ” means “ roots.” The Trinity 
MS. reads: 


Marie Magdalene | by meris mylk lyvede & Ewis. 


This seems to have struck Prof. Skeat as 
being so fantastic that the variant is ignored 
in his standard edition and dismissed with 
an exclamation mark in the edition made 
for the Early English Text Society; but that 
such a mistake (if it is a mistake) could have 
arisen at all, is surely significant. Nor is 
the use of mare’s milk without other testi- 
mony, though I do not intend to search for 
it. I give here a single quotation of a 
most comprehensive character from 4 
treatise of Dr. Gilbert Kymer on the state 
of health of his master, the “ Good” Duke 
Humphrey (Brit. Mus. MSS. Sloane 4, ¢. 
1440), youngest son of Henry IV. There are 
twenty-six chapters in this treatise, for the 
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Duke’s health, owing to excessive exercise 
combined with excessive bathing, eating, 
drinking and venery, gave his physician much 
cause for anxiety. Milk foods are the sub- 
ject of Chapter xiii, where Kymer makes 
this statement : 

Lac vero mulierum est optimum genus lactis, 

deinde azinarum, deinde caprinum, deinde ecamel- 
linum, deinde equarum, deinde vaccinum, de hinc 
ovinum. (Women’s milk is the best, then the milk 
of asses, then of goats, then of camels, then of 
mares, then of cows, and lastly of sheep). 
How far this passage is merely an echo of 
classical writers and how far it is based on 
his own experience cannot be known: more 
of the first than the second, I fancy. 

It is certain that the chief use of sheep’s 
milk was and still is (e.g. in Czechoslovakia) 
the manufacture of cheese. There is a wood- 
cut in Cosmographie Universelle, (folio 
Basle, 1549, reproduced in ‘ Manners Cus- 
toms and Dress during the Middle Ages’ by 
Paul Lacroix, 1874) which shows a woman 
milking a ewe, with cheeses on a shelf as 
a background. Daniel Hilman, an Epsom 
Surveyor, who published an edition of Tus- 
ser’s work in 1710 as Tusser Redivivus, con- 
taining many of his own observations on the 
text, states that he ate cheese made from 
ewe’s milk “ in Dantzick ” and found it very 
good. “A skilful hand may so qualify it 
with Cow’s Milk as to take off so much of 
its rankness as may bring it to a grateful taste. 
Some will have it that Parmesan Cheese is 
a mixture.” 

W. H. Hudson, in ‘ Far Away and Long 


*Ago’ (Chapter x) describes an English neigh- 


bour on the South American pampas, a Mr. 
Royd, an enthusiast about his sheep farming, 
always full of fine projects: 


One of his pet notions was that cheeses made 
with sheep’s milk would be worth any price he liked 
to put on them, and he accordingly began to make 
them under very great difficulties, since fhe sheep 
had to be broken to it and they yielded but a small 
quantity compared with the sheep of certain dis- 
tricts of France and other countries where they have 
been milked for many generations and have enlarged 
their udders. Worst of all, his native servants con- 
sidered it a degradation to have to stoop to milk 
such creatures as sheep. ‘“ Why not milk the 
cats?” they scornfully demanded. 
Succeeded in making cheeses, and very nice they 
were, far nicer in fact than any native cheeses made 
from cows’ milk we had ever tasted. But the diffi- 
culties were too great for him to produce them in 
Sufficient quantity fer the market, and eventually 
the sheep-milking came to an end. 


Like Thomas Tusser he found that to milk 


However, he , 


and to fold his sheep was much to require. 

Scotland seems to have specialised in the 
use of sheep’s milk. Scott mentions the 
cheese made from it in ‘ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian. The heroine, Peggy, of Ramsay's 
pastoral, ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ (1728) 
milked ewes for her living, and there are two 
references in the same scene (Act ii, Scene 4) 
to a Scots song, ‘ The Milking o’ the Ewes.’ 
This is not in Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical 
Museum,’ but may be identical with ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest,’ which began: 

I've heard a lilting 

At the ewes-milking. 
Finally there is a notable passage in ‘ The 
Complaynt of Scotland,’ 1549 (Reprinted by 
the Early English Text Society, Extra Series, 
No. 15), where the author sees a company 
of shepherds sitting down “all together to 
take their refection.” ‘ Evyrie scheiphird 
hed ane horne spune in the lug of there 
bonet: thai hed na breyd bot ry caikis and 
fustean skownis [leavened cakes] maid of 
flour,” but: 

Thai maid grit cheir of evyrie sort of mylk, 

bayth of ky mylk & youe mylk, sueit mylk and 
sour mylk, curdis and quhaye, sourkittis, fresche 
buttir and salt buttir, reyme, flot quhaye, grene 
cheis, kyrn mylk. 
“Reyme” is cream; “kyrn” is churn; 
“ sourkittis,” a kind of clotted cream, and 
“ flot quhaye ” was apparently made by boil- 
ing whey (after it is pressed out of the cheese 
curds) with a little meal and milk, when a 
kind of soft curd floats on top. 

These milk foods, of course, always formed 
the staple diet of the peasant. In Shake- 
spearian times they were generally known 
as “white meats,” and had come to be 
regarded as “ appertinent onelie to the in- 
ferior sort,” only fit for peasants (William 
Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1577-87). This was 
probably mainly due to the persistent belief 
in the ancient doctrine of Hippocrates (about 
460 B.c.) that diseases were caused by too 
great a preponderance of one or other of 
the four elements, hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
which were the basis of all life. Thus milk, 
being moist and cold, was thought to be 
specially suitable for those of a choleric 
“ humour,” which was predominantly a mix- 


| ture of hot and dry, and tolerable for either 


the sanguine (hot and moist) or the melan- 
choly (cold and dry). Children, on passing 
the stage of infancy, were regarded as being 
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phlegmatic by nature, that is, cold and moist, 
so that milk was generally forbidden them if 
the parents could afford to do so, The con- 
sequence was a tendency to rickets among 
the children of the rich, due to the lack of 
the requisite vitamin which milk contains. 
A typical example is that of the Verney 
children (see Letter of August 1647 in 
‘Memoirs of the Verney Family ’), Evidence 
of the prevalency of the disease and an 
attempt at a_ scientific investigation is 
provided by Glisson, Regius Professor of 
Physic at Cambridge, in one of the earliest 
medical monographs, De Rachitide sive 
Morbo Puerili qui vulgo The Rickets dicitur 
(1650). 

It is interesting to compare the testimony 
of the famous doctor, Andrewe Boorde, 
whose book, ‘A Compendyous Regyment 
or A Dyetary of Helth’ was published in 
1542. “ The xiij Chapitre treateth of whyt 
meate, as of egges, butter, chese, mylk, 
crayme, &c. (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, No. 10.). 

Of Mylke ; 

Mylke of a woman, and the mylke cf a gote, is 
a good restoratyve; wherfore these mylkes be good 
for them that be in a consumpcyon, and for the 
great temperaunce the whiche is in them; it doth 
nowrysshe moche. 

Cowes mylke and ewes mylke, so be it the beestes 

be yonge, and do go in good pasture, the mylke 
is nutrytyve, and doth humect and moysteth the 
membres, and doth mundyfye and clense the en- 
trayles, and doth allevyat & mytygate the payne of 
the lunges & the brest; but it is not good for them 
the whiche have gurgulacyons in the bely, nor it is 
not al the best for sanguyne men, but it is very 
good for melancoly men, & for olde men and 
chyldren, specyally yf it be soddyn, addynge to it 
a lytell sugre. 
By “chyldren #4 here, Andrewe Boorde 
probably meant infants, In the same author’s 
‘Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge’ there is further evidence for Harri- 
son’s statement that milk was then regarded 
as only fit for people of “ the inferior*sort.” 
It occurs in his description of “ Walshmen ” 
in Chapter ii. 

There is muche poverty, and many reude and 

beastlye people, for they do drynke mylke and 
whey. (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, No. 10) 
_ “A man may liye with milke only, and 
it wil serve insteed of meat, and drinke, 
and medicine,” wrote Sir Hugh Platt, in 
‘Sundrie new and Artificiall remedies against 
Famine ’ (1596). It was a discovery that the 
agricultural worker had made a few mil- 
leniums before. A. S. T. FIsHER. 


Aston School, Market Rasen, Lincs, 


THE NORMAN-WELSH FAMILY OF 
WALSH IN IRELAND, FRANCE AND 
AUSTRIA. 


(See ante p. 74.) 


THERE remains to be told the romance of 

Anne Irwin and Edmund Walsh. Anne 
was the daughter of a Colonel Irwin. Which? 
Edmund was derived from the several-cen- 
turies-old noble Walsh family of the Castle 
of Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. The year of 
his birth, 1692, suggests that his father must 
have been physically capable of embroiling 
himself in the tumultuous happenings of the 
Cromwellian and Restoration periods so in- 
auspicious to so many of the old Irish Anglo- 
Norman Welsh families on account of their 
loyalty to an ecclesiastical power rather than 
to one political, New homes and fortunes 
had to be sought. Now an army officer of 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel is not gener- 
ally a stay-at-home sort of individual. In 
that time many army officers were landed- 
property owners whose estates required 
management during absence. Edmund Walsh 
held that position on the estate of Colonel 
Irwin (? Irvine) the father of Anne. About 
the year 1722 Anne was probably in her 18th 
year, Edmund in his 30th, and the colonel 
on foreign service, so, “le chat parti, les 
souris dansent.” The Irwins, recent arrivals 
in Ireland, were all Protestants,, Edmund's 
people were Catholics. It is well-known now- 
adays that mixed marriages, so called, in the 
period mentioned, were socially and legally, 
subject to very baneful disadvantages and 
reproach to the participants; notwithstand- 
ing, Edmund and Anne married and were 
banished, the one from her family, the other 
from his office. There was a family, the 
need of which kept the mother’s needle busy. 
Ohly one member is definitely recorded— 
Matthew, “their dutiful son.” A legacy to 
Anne from a relative in England was lost 
in the total loss of the ship which carried 
it, off Regley Point, Drumcliffe Bay, Sligo 
Bay, It has been thought, too, that Anne 
was in the ship and was drowned. This, if 
true, gives the date of the shipwreck as 1758. 
The names of the Charterers of the vessel 
were “Carter and Pollock.” Both these 
names have records in Sligo town. A Wil- 
liam Carter was a victim@f the 1641 affair. 
There is a tradition among the inhabitants 
of the Ragly district that a certain man 
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during a low tide following a great storm 
found a box which contained money, near 
the sunken timbers of a wrecked ship off 
Ragley Point. It is said that the man and his 
family became suddenly rich and that they 
left the neighbourhood shortly afterwards. 
The district of Strandsborough is now un- 
known in the Co. of Sligo. A single entry 
in the Index of Lands, Kings Inn, Dublin, 
is its only record. The deed dated 1788 
mentions that George Ormsby of Belvoir 
leased “ Strandsborough ” to James Henry 
of Strandsborough at £177 18s. 6d. yearly. 
An intensive search disclosed that this 
locality has been incorporated in the town- 
land of Larass or Strandhill and is one mile 


due north of the mountain of Knocknarea. | 


Also, that it joined the townland of Scardan 
on the sea-shore opposite Coney Island: 
Vide Larkin’s map of Co. Sligo. The Lands 
Index commencing in the year 1708 does not 
register the name Walsh in any part of the 
Co, of Sligo until the year 1765 when Martin 
Walsh of Scardan leased a house and lands 
in the townland of Ballydoogan, Parish of 
St. John’s Sligo. Now as Scardan and 
Strandsborough adjoined in the very place 
where Edmund Walsh and his wife Anne 
Irwin lived and died it is likely that Martin 
Walsh was their son. All three townlands 
are in the Knocknarea district. The second 
mentioned in the index was Patrick Walsh, 
yeoman, of Dublin, who leased from Dame 
Margaret Gethin, of Dublin and Cleveragh 
in 1774 eighty-seven acres of land of Cana- 
togher adjoining the sea. The next date of 
1784 refers to Matthew Walsh of Grange 
and a debt due to him, charged on land 
owned by Robert Greig of Cooldrummon. 
This Matthew is he who was the “ dutiful 
son.” Eight years later in 1792, this same 
Matthew Walsh and his-second son Matthew 
Walsh, junior, both of Grange (Knocknarea) 
leased from Archibald Fleming of Abbey- 
Ville, ninety-four acres of land called High 
Park in the Barony in Tireragh, Co. Sligo. 
In June 1793 he leased from John, Earl of 
Erne, ninety-two acres of land in Knock- 
naber, South. And in 1797 a parcel of 74 
acres of Carrowmore, parish of Kilmacowen, 
from John Tyler of Sligo. The final acquisi- 
tion of Matthew Walsh, now of Breeoge, was 
a lease dated 13 Aug. 1799, from the Rev. 
Roger Chambers of Cloverhill, in Co. Sligo, 
of 68 acres of the lands of Graigue with the 
liberty of turbery of two coftiers or herds 


on the bog of Cloverhill. Matthew Walsh, 
senior, was not long in Breeoge, he died in 
Seafield, in 1802. Several years ago the 
writer visited the Knocknarea district of 
Sligo. He was told by a very old local resi- 
dent at Breeoge that the ruins of the house 
in which the Walshes lived in Primrose 
Grange could still be seen; and added, 
pointing towards Ransborough church, that 
several families had been obliged to leave 
their homes there through a change in the 
property ownership. One name, that of 
Dowdall, figured rather unfavourably in his 
memory. Concerning the tawnland of 
Breeoge there is a memorial of indenture of 
a lease dated 23 March 1800, whereby 
Harloe Irwin of Sligo demised to Matthew 
Walsh, junior, of Breeoge Lodge, part of 
the land of Carrowkeel alias Carrowkeel- 
nabra otherwise Seafield in which lands is 
erected a dwelling house and offices, meared 
on the south by Lisheen . . . “ yearly rent 
£123 sterling.” This Seafield possession of 
Matthew Walsh, junior, must have been 
immediately inhabited by him as a further 
deed dated June 1801, indicates that James 
Walker, of Primrose Grange, Sligo, gent. 
demised to Matthew Walsh, junior, of Sea- 
field, Sligo, Esq., part of the lands of Breeoge 
in possession of the said Matthew Walsh— 
66 acres of arable and pasture and 20 acres 
of marsh... Matthew Walsh to spend £100 
in adding the dwelling house on lands.” In 
1802 Matthew Walsh of Seafield became 
executor and trustee of his father’s estate. 
Unfortunately the will was lost in the 
destruction of Public Records of Ireland. 
Matthew Walsh, the “second son” of 
Matthew Walsh, the “dutiful son” of 
Edmund and Anne Walsh of Strands- 
borough, acquired in 1816 additional land 
in Seafield from Harloe Irwin for lives of 
Matilda Walsh (his.wife) and himself. The 
final increase was in 1828 when he received 
200 acres from Adam Mosman of Liverpool 
and Thomas Whyte of Dumfries, situated 
partly in Lufferton “ Hill Primrose Grange 
and horse park, Cullinamore and Oyster 
beds.” A witness of the deed, presumably 
his son, was “ Matthew A. Walsh, Seafield.” 
Six years later, 1834, Matthew Walsh, of 
Seafield, for a loan of £400, mortgaged cer- 
tain lands and insured his life in favour of 
Edward Fitzgerald, junior, of Dorset Street, 
Dublin, Deed witnessed by William Walsh, 
Abbey Street, Dublin, Solicitor. And in the 
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same year Matthew Walsh now of Glen 
Lodge, sold his Seafield house, etc., and lands 
to William Phibbs, of Woodville for £100. 
He also sold in 1838 for the nominal sum 
of five shillings to Edward Joshua Cooper 
of Markree Castle, Sligo, “all right of 
Salmon fishing in Bay of Ballisodare, now 
his property arising from his possessions in 
the townland of South Culleenamore and 
Breeoge extending along part of the shore in 
Barony of Carbry, Sligo, for ever, witnesses 
James Walker, Attorney, and Matilda M. 
Gardiner, daughter of Matthew Walsh.” The 
final Knocknarea deed; of this Walsh series, 
dated 5 June 1848, conveys from Matthew 
Walsh of Glen Lodge to John Harken, Dub- 
lin, Barrister, and to Matilda Maria Sherlock, 
alias Walsh of Sligo, wife of Robert Sherlock, 
late of same, dwelling house and offices and 
land (16 acres) of Glen Lodge, parish of 
Killaspugbrone, Sligo, Oyster Island, and 
lands of Knocknaber 92 acres, for life of said 
Matthew, on trust, to pay head rents due, 
and then to pay Matiida Harkan, wife of 
Patrick Harkan of Roos, Roscommon, and 
Elizabeth Gardiner, daughter of Matilda 
Maria Sherlock alias Walsh, rents and profits 
of said lands share and share alike. All the 
Walshes mentioned above, excepting perhaps 
Patrick, the yeoman, lived successively at 
least one hundred-and-fifty years, under the 
shadow of the mountains of Knocknarea. 
The place no longer records their name. It 
must be said that Edmund of the Abbey was 
not the first of the family associated with 
the life of Sligo. Attested manuscript records 
of some of the events which happened in 
the rebellion of the year 1641 in Sligo are 
still extant in Dublin. One of them recounts 
that a certain “ William Walsh and his wife 
Elizabeth were made prisoners by the insur- 
gents and were robbed of means and goods 
of the value of £1,254, and £72 per annum 
until a peace be settled.” They were sub- 
sequently deprived of their lives. It also 
states that in the confraternity of the rebels 
were Richard Walsh, Thomas Walsh, and 
Nicholas Walsh. The names William and 
Richard were much favoured in the Carrick- 
mines family. Presumably William Walsh 
held some official charge worth £72 per 
annum. From the year 1799 the name Walsh 
increased appreciably among the lease- 
holders of land in the County of Sligo. 

The following may interest some readers 
of these notes: Assignment 4 Jan. 1821, 


from Celia Picault of Paris, wife of Charles 
Picault of Lapotin, France, to John Walsh, 
of Loughlin Lodge, Cork, Esq., for £700 her 
annuity of £100 payable out of lands in Gal. 
way and Roscommon and lands of Carrow- 
entubber, etc., in Barony of Coolavin, Sligo, 

Witnesses—Lord Southwell! and Nicholas 
Keating. A certain Lord Southwell married 
a Walsh daughter. 

Valentine Hussey Walsh, in his pedigree 
of the Austrian branch states that Theobald 
Walsh of Carrickmayne returned to Ireland, 
married Maria, daughter of Hore of Kilsal- 
chan, and had issue Robert Walsh, of Belle- 
carrow; who married the daughter of James 
Irvine (of the Drum family), probably about 
1680-1690. 


R. W. Watsu. 
Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


BARLOW's CONSECRATION. — Any 
suggestion, relative to the absence of 
record of the consecration of William Bar- 
low, of St. Asaph’s, such as will tend to 
furnish a reason for the absence, will, pos- 
sibly, be valued by Anglicans. The Will of 
Hussey, Cranmer’s Registrar,. states that 
Cranmer’s Register existed in 1559 only in 
loose leaves, and provides a bequest for bind- 
ing them in book form. Such ill-preserved 
documents would be apt to perish. 

At least one escape from destruction can 
be’ traced in the existing Register. Good- 
rich of Ely, Canon of Bangor, and Rowland 
Lee of Coventry and Lichfield, were con- 
secrated by Cranmer, John, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and Christopher, Bishop of Sidon, on 
19 April 1534. Goodrich is registered at 
folio 87, and Rowland Lee at folio 156, 

It is obvious that Hussey did not leave 
the documents in chronological order, and 
that an attempt to sort them for the copy- 
ing at registration, might have led to the 
omission of the documents relative to con- 
secration. 

It is possible that there exists still the 
ancient calendar of the Court of Lambeth 
Hearing (not the Court of Audience). Such 
a calendar would merely name the object of 
the acts, but would suffice to solve the 
problem. The present official would cer- 


1 Thomas Arthur, 2nd Viscount Southwell, 
M.P. Co. Limerick, 1767-8, married 7 Nov. 1774; 
Sophia Maria Josepha, third daughter of Francis 
Joseph Walsh, Count de Serrant in France. 
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tainly have produced it, had it been in his 
possession, 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


(CHARLES D'ORLEANS (The French 


Royal Poet).—In reading lately.the deli- 
cate poetry of Charles d’Orléans, the French 
Royal Poet, one of the Princes of the Orleans 
Family and of the “aristocratic” French 
poetry, 1 thought I could accompany one 
of his pathetic poems on France, written on 
English shores and quoted at the end of this 
note, with some biographical details on this 
poet, not widely read even in France. 

Charles d’Orléans was the son of Louis 
dOrléans and Valentine Visconti. He was 
born in 1391. When he was sixteen years 
old ,his father was assassinated. At the des- 
parition of the chief of the House, he suc- 
ceeded him as the new head of the House 
of Orléans, which disputed with the House 
of Burgundy for governing France. 

Charles’s early youth was spent continu- 
ally in negotiations and wars. In 1415 and 
in the Agincourt battle, he was taken 
prisoner by the English and transferred to 
England. He was then twenty-four years 
old, He remained in England (and his 
French biographers complain bitterly of the 
strict measures taken by the Englishmen that 
Charles might not escape) for 25 years. 
His poetry was his only relaxation during 
his long captivity until 1440. Apart from 
the poem printed below in the language and 
orthography of the time, other poems by 
Charles d'Orléans prove a real French 
patriotism, one avant le lettre, as it has been 
called by one of his commentators. 

The poem beginning with the line: 

Tres crestien, franc Royaume de France 
is one imbued with the deepest love of 
France. 

Liberated through the payment of 80,000 
gold saluts, to which 180,000 gold crowns 
(3 francs each) were added, according 


to the French biographers — Charles 
returned to. Paris, where he married 
again for the third time. He _ lived 


at Blois, surrounded by a small court 
of poets and literary gentlemen and sharing 
his time between affairs, festivals and poetry. 
He had three children, the one son among 
them becoming later Louis XII of France. 
He died, almost crippled, in 1465, stricken 
with grief over some hard words addressed 
lohim by Louis XI. 


I transcribe herewith the verse which has 
been selected from among the poetry of 
Charles d’Orléans, as the nostalgic poem of 
an exiled Frenchman looking to France from 
the cliffs of Dover. Present events give to 
it a strong flavour of actuality: 

DE VEOIR FRANCE QUE MON COEUR AIMER DOIT. . . 
En regardant vers le pays de France, 
Un jour m’advint, 4 Dovre, sur Ja mer, 
Qu’il me souvint de la double plaisance 
Que souloye ou dit pays trouver; 
Si commenc¢ay de coeur a souspirer, 
Combien certes que grant bien me faisoit 
De veoir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 
Je m’avisay que c’estoit non savance 
De tels souspirs dedans mon coeur garder, 
Vu que je voy que la voye commence 
De bonne Paix, qui tous bien peult donner ; 
Pour ce tournay en confort mon penser ; 
Mais nompourtant mon coeur ne se lassoit 
De veoir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 


Alors chargeay en la nef d’Esperance 

Tous mes souhais, en leur priant d’aler 

Oultre la mer, sans faire demourance, 

Et a France de me recommander ; 

Or nous doint Dieu bonne Paix sans tarder, 

Adonc auray loisir, mais qu’ainsy soit, 

De veoir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 

ENVOI 

Paix est tresor qu’on peult trop loer: 

Je hais guerre, point ne la doy prisier ; 

Destourbé m’a long temps, soit tort ou droit, 

De veoir France que mon cceur aimer doit. 

Perhaps some of the readers of ‘ N. and 

Q.’, expert in verse, may render the poem 
into English, 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO 

AMERICA IN 1824-5.—An account of 
“ Lafayette’s Receptions in America, 1824- 
5,” appeared in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, for July 1927, vol. 
li., pp. 286-288. 

The Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has a number of newspaper articles, etc., 
relating to Lafayette’s reception in that city, 
19 May 1825. One of the most comprehen- 
sive was published .in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer for 9 Oct. 1898, p. 17, col. 3. 

Cf. ‘N. and Q.’, clxii. 406, for a reference 
to a proposed edition of the complete cor- 
respondence of Lafayette, by Professor Louis 
Gottschalk, of the University of Chicago. 


E. F. M. 
(CHANGING LONDON.—Charing Cross 


Hospital, Agar Street. To be rebuilt on 
20 acres of the Northwick Park golf course. 


| It was founded in 1818 by Dr. Benjamin 
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Golding, under the name of the West Lon- 
don Infirmary, in Villiers Street. The site 
of the present hospital consisted mainly of 
slums and included Porridge Island (from 
its cookshops) demolished 1829, the Ber- 
mudas, and the C’ribbee Islands. The first 
stone was laid by the Duke of Sussex on 
5 Sept. 1831, the hospital being from designs 
by Decimus Burton. It was greatly enlarged 
in 1904. 
J. ARDAGH. 


HERTS MARRIAGES AT MAYFAIR 
(see clxxxvi. 247).— 

1744. 22 Dec. Mr. Joseph Goodwin and 
Mrs. Elisabeth Patmore, of Ware, Herts. 

1744. 7 Feb. Mr. William Colquhoun 
and Mrs. Margaret Woodfann. 

1744. 20 Feb. Mr. Jeremiah Keys, of 
Cheshunt, Herts, and Mrs. Elizabeth Bissell, 
of Stratford, Essex. 

1745. 15 May. Mr. Thomas Field and 
Mrs. Esther Dagnall, of Watford, Herts. 

1745. 5 Aug. Mr. William Gurney and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, of Abby Parish, St. 
Albans. 

1745. 9 Sep. Mr. Josiah Hunsdon and 
Mrs. Mary King, of Ware, co. Herts. 

1746. 8June. Mr. John Warner and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tufnell, of Hertfordshire. 

1746. 27 June. Mr. Thames Vaux and 
Mrs. Susannah Hoder, of Barnet, Herts. 

1746. 18 Nov. Mr. Samuel Nasor of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn and Mrs, Isabel Ogle, of 
Ridge, co. Herts. 

1746. 2 Dec. Mr. James Waidson and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hall, of St. Andrew’s (sic) 
co. Herts. [Probably intended for St. 
Andrew’s, Hertford.] 

1746. 4 Dec. Mr. Richard Abbott and 
“an Esther Leng, of East Barnet, co. Herts. 


1746. 10 Jan. Mr. William Hitch and 
Mrs. Mary Adams, of Sackome [Sacomb], 
Herts. 

1746. 9 Mar. Mr. Allen Chapman and 
Mrs. Sarah Hamilton, of East Barnet, Herts. 

1747. 20 April. Mr. Geo. Vandeput and 
Mrs. Mary Judith Scutz. [No place names 
entered.] 

1747, 29 April. Mr. Daniel Pearce, of 
Amwell, Herts, and Mrs. Alice Sutton, of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

1747. 13 May. Mr. James Payzan, of 
St. Margaret’s, and Mrs. Ann Calquhoun, of 
St. James’s, Westminster. 


1747. 20 May. Mr. James Crow and 
Mrs, Mary Robins, of Hertingfordbury, 
Herts, 

1747. 26 June. 
Mrs. Sarah Howard, of Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

1747. 15 July. Mr. John Cuthbert of St, 
George’s, Hanover Square, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Collins of Hatfield, Herts, 

1747. 19 July. Mr. Thomas Coster and 
Mrs. Ann Woodbridge, of Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

1747. 20 July. Mr. William Smith, of 
Braughing, and Mrs. Sarah Phipps of Furni 
[Furneaux] Pelham, Herts. 

1747. 5 Aug. Mr. Thomas Boucher and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, of Watford, Herts. 

1747. 26 Sept. Mrs. William Whay, of 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, and Mr. Frances 
Clubb, .of Brafin [Braughing], Herts. 

1747. 30 Sept. Mr. William Turner, of 
St. Martin’s, Oxfordshire [St. Martin’s, Car- 
fax?] and Mrs. Elizabeth Rickson, of Hamp- 
stead, Herts [Hemel Hempstead]. 

1747, 5 Oct. Mr. Henry Holton and Mrs. 
Mary Reader, of All Saints’, Hartford Town. 

1747. 3 Nov. Mr. Richard Steward, of 
St. Mary le Strand and Mrs. Mary Matthews, 
of Chesson [Cheshunt], Hertfordshire. 

1747. 8 Jan. Mr. Samuel Thody and 
Mrs. Ann Sipthorp, of Little Barkhamsted, 
(sic). Berks, 


1747. 14 Feb. Mr. Thomas Bean, of 
Langley, Herts, and Mrs. Mary Hinson, of 
Buckingham, 

1747. 22 Feb. Mr. John Gardner, of 


All Saints’, Hertford, and Mrs. Jane 
Kemeys, of St. Andrew’s, Hertford. 
1747. 1 Mar. Mr. Thomas Glover and 
Mrs. Anne Rolph, of Hempstead, Herts. 
1748. 8 April. Ambrose Procter, of Ware, 
Herts, and Susannah Pembley, of Cobham, 
Kent, 
1748. 11 April. Thomas Fillous and 
Elizabeth Coleman, of Hempstead, Herts. 
1748. 13 April. Samuel Reynolds and 
Martha Hull, of Rickmansworth, Herts. 
1748. 17 April. Thomas Hodgson and 
Mary Kirk, of Watford, Herts. 
1748. 5 May. John Leech and Susannah 
Sallis, of Cheshunt, Herts. ; 
1748. 2 July. Thomas Baucott and Alice 
Heard, of Ware, Herts. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(CHURCHES AS STOREHOUSES FOR 

WOOL.—Is there any evidence that 
churches were ever used for the storage of 
wool? An article which appeared some 
years ago in the Manchester Guardian im- 
plied that the west ends of some churches. 
were used as woollen warehouses in the 
medieval period, but I did not keep the 
article or any detailed notes of it. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


OHN WESLEY’S ‘COMPLETE ENG- 

LISH DICTIONARY.’—This is an ex- 
tremely rare work and has puzzled many 
bibliographers. The first and second editions 
are established. The title-page of the first 
edition, as given by the Rev. Richard Green 
in his * Works of John and Charles Wesley. 
A Bibliography ’ (London, 1896), pp. 80-81, 
concludes: “London: Printed by W. 
Strahan; and sold by J. Robinson .. . T. 
Trye,... T. James, . . . and G. Englefield, 
.,. 1753.” The second edition, which I 
have used in the Stanford University copy, 
bears the following title-page: THE | COM- 
PLETE | English Dictionary, | Explaining 
most of those | HARD worps, | Which are 
found in the | BEST English wRiTERS. | By a 
Lover of Good English and | Common Sense. 


| N. B. The AUTHOR assures you, he thinks 
this is the | best English DICTIONARY in the 
World. | The SECOND EDITION, with ADDI- 
TIONS. || BRISTOL: | Printed by WILLIAM PINE; 
And Sold by the BOOKSELLERS of London, | 
Bristol, &c. || M.DCC.LXIV. The “ additions ” 
alluded to are explained in a brief note 
appended to the original preface as “ some 
hundreds of words, ... chiefly from Mr. 
Johnson's dictionary, which I carefully 
looked over for that purpose.” This duode- | 
cimo volume contains a vocabulary of 145 _ 
pages (A 3r-N 4v) or about 4,800 words, the 
additions to the original word list probably | 
not exceeding two or three hundred. 
The British Museum copy of the third | 
edition with a mutilated title-page has been | 
tentatively dated 1765, and H. B. Wheatley 
describes this as a reprint of the second | 
edition (The Bookworm, London, 1888, i, | 
I). The Rev. Richard Green, however, | 
States (Joc. cit.) that the third edition, printed | 
by R. Hawes, was published at London in 
1777 and that*“ another [edition], miscalled | 


_chequer on p. 460 is 


second ” was “ Printed and sold at the New 
Chapel, City Road, 1790.” While Green 
apparently writes from first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the texts, I should welcome cor- 
roborative evidence for his data on the third 
and fourth editions as well as some indica- 
tion of their contents. 


G.N. 


GPANISH PLACE-NAMES.—These rem- 

iniscences of Spain are not so numerous 
as some others or so easy to understand. 
There are several in Cornwall but what 
associations have led to Manresa Road in 
Chelsea? I cannot see any at present. What 
is the explanation of Willingale Spain, one 
of two churches side by side in Essex? 


WAR PLACE-NAMES.—London sup- 

plies two of these in Waterloo and Maida 
Vale, presumably from the battle of Maida. 
What others are there? I cannot applaud 
Waterlooville, which I came across on the 
road between Petersfield and Portsmouth. 
The names with “ Battle” in them sound 
much better. 


DOWNE ESTATES. — The ‘ Complete 
Peerage’ states that Thomas Pope, 2nd 
Earl of Downe, died s.p.m. at Oxford 28 
Dec. 1660 and was buried at Wroxton 11 
Jan. 1660/1. 
His daughter was Elizabeth who married 
firstly Sir Francis Henry Lee, 4th bart. of 
Ditchley and secondly Robert, 3rd Earl of 


| Lindsey. 


She, however, does not appear to have 
inherited the bulk of the family estates, 
which had all been sold by her father except 


, Enstone. How can one find a record of such 


large sales of land? 

I am trying to find how the Pope Manors 
of Swerford, Tadmarton, Hooknorton 
[Southrop] and part of Wigginton by the 
end of the century (1691) were in the pos- 


| session of Richard Brideoake. 


M. T. 


TENURE BY NAVAL SERVICE.—In the 

Calendar of the Red Book of the Ex- 

the following: 

“Suthamptona A.D.C. 1212-17. Rogerus 

Markestenet Lye per servitium maris versus 
Britanniam.” 

Lye was later known as Lee Markes and 
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is now known as Lee-on-the-Solent. Can 
any readers give me any information about 
this tenurey and supply particulars of any 


other instances? 
A. W. MarKs. 


SPANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 

1797 IN ENGLAND (see clxxxi. 331; 
clxxxii. 24; clxxxiii. 83)—My wife has in 
her possession a silver coin of Charles III 
of Spain, about the size of a crown, dated 
1781, with the letter 7 stamped on one side 
of the bust, and C on the other. The coin 
is apparently a Spanish dollar. Was this coin 
ever in circulation in England about that 
- and what do the letters J and C stand 
or? 

ARTHUR W. MARKs. 


AUSITER, JOHN, M.D.—According to 
his monument in the church at Nor- 
wood Green, Middlesex, he was M.D. and 
M.A. He does not appear in Al. Oxon, or 
Al. Cant. and I shall be glad to know at 
what university he graduated. He is said 
to have been the first to point out the 
benefit of warm sea-water baths. There 
is no account of him in the ‘D.N.B.’, nor 
is his death noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1801, the year of his death. 
Where can I find an account of his career? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


GTUYVESANT PEAR TREE. — The 

famous pear tree planted [1647] in New 
York City during the days of the early 
Dutch, had, as a number of sources record, 
an amazing survival. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the tree lost most of its branches 
through some kind of “ decay,” but not long 
afterward rallied, and each year its fruit 
(spice pear) fell on the sidewalk at the inter- 
section of Third Avenue and Thirteenth 
Street. 

In 1837 it was surrounded by a wooden 
paling and late in 1851 the “ common coun- 
cil” is said to have granted a “ petition of 
Gerard Stuyvestant for permission to enclose 
[it] . . . with an iron railing.” The tree was 
in full bloom as late as 1865, and came 
to a sudden death during the last week in 
February 1867, through a “collision of 
vehicles,” one of which hit the tree with a 
considerable force. 

(These details are covered in Stokes’s 


‘Iconography of Manhattan Island,’ quoted ! 


largely from the New York Evening Post and 
Leslie’s Weekly.) 

I shall welcome any further facts about 
this landmark, particularly bearing on these 
twe questions: Could it, in the 1820's have 
been the oldest living fruit tree in America? 
And was it ever enclosed in the iron railing 
requested by Gerard Stuyvesant? 

H.R. 


7 LADY RAWDON.”—Raymond Recouly 
(“ Louis-Philippe, Roi des Frangais,” 
Paris, 1930, p. 190) writes of Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans and living with his 
two brothers in exile at Twickenham: 
“il s’oppose énergiquement au mariage que 
voulait contracter son frére Montpensier 
avec une jeune fille de l’aristocratie anglaise, 
la belle et charmante lady Rawdon, des- 
cendante, dit-on, de Guillaume le Con- 
quérant.” 
Who was this Lady Rawdon who could 
trace her descent from the Conqueror? | 
am unable to identify anyone of this name. 
It cannot be Elizabeth Anne Rawdon, after- 
wards Lady George Russell, for she was 
only fourteen when the duc de Montpensier 
died in 1807. Apart from the difficulty of 
identification, I have proof that Montpensier 
formed a friendship with a young lady of 


| an entirely different name, who was living 


at Twickenham with her mother during his 
exile there. 
HILDA F. 


THE COLOUR OF CHILDREN’S EYES. 

—It is commonly believed that two 
blue-eyed parents never have a brown-eyed 
child, but that brown-eyed parents may have 
a blue-eyed child. Are these scientific facts? 


P. D. M. 


OURCE WANTED.—I should be glad to learn 

from what poem, if it exists, the following lines 

(in Virginia Woolf's ‘To the Light- 
ouse) : 


“Come out and climb the garden path, 
Luriana Lurilee. 
The China rose is all abloom and buzzing with the 
yellow bee. . . 
And all the lives we ever lived and all the lives to be 
Are full of trees and changing leaves. . . 


I wonder if it seems to you 
Luriana, Lurilee . . . 
To see the Kings go riding by 
Over lawn and daisy lea 
With their palm leaves and cedar sheaves, 
Luriana, Lurilee.” 
R. G. H. 
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Replies. 


CORNAGE. 
(cIxxxvi. 250; clxxxvii. 21, 62). 


BLOUNT'S ‘Antient Tenures,’ on the 

authority of Regr. de Holmcoltram, 
contains: “The Barony of Burg on the 
Sands in Com. Cumbriae, with divers other 
Mannors and Lands in that County, were 
antiently held by the service of Cornage, i. 
to blow a horne when-any invasion of the 
Scots was perceived.” 

(There are two of these Registers in the 
Harleian Manuscripts Nod. 3891 and 3911. 
The Abbey of Holm Cultram was founded 
by Henry, Son of David, King of Scotland 


for monks of the Cistercian Order. A.D. 
1150.) 
‘Fragmenta Antiquitatis or Ancient 


Tenures of Land and Jocular customs of 
Manors’ (originally published by Thomas 
Blount Esq. of the Inner Temple enlarged 
and corrected by Josiah Beckwith, Gent., 
ERS., with considerable additions from 
authentic sources by Hercules Malebysse 
Beckwith—J. B.’s edition 1784; H. M. B.’s 
1815) adds the following note: 

Lands were given to various settlers in those 
parts. to hold by the service of blowing such horns, 
and being bound to go. at the King’s command, 
with his army into Scotland; in which they were 
to be stationed in the van-guard going, and in the 
fere-wand returning.—Camd. Bt. tit. Picts Wall. 

A ‘History of Cumberland’ (The Victoria 
History of the Counties of England) contains 
much of interest on this subject, including 
areference to the “Testa de Nevill” for 
the assertion that the greater part of the 
county was held by cornage and the state- 
ment that Tenure by Cornage is first men- 
tioned in the Pipe Rolls of Cumberland in 
}John. There is also a reference to Hodg- 
son Hinde who suggested that “ cornagium ” 
is the natural contraction for coronagium 
and means nothing more than a Crown rent 
Whether paid in cattle as the staple com- 
modity of Cumberland, or in a money equiv- 
a when rent in stock had become obso- 

te. 

However, Fragmerita A. also cites, on the 
authority ‘Camd. Brit. tit. Cumberland,’ 
the holding at Dalemayn, County of Cum- 
berland: “Near Dacre is Dalemayn, the 
Mansion-house of the Hassels, and holders 


of the barony of Greystock in cornage,” 
and after referring to the previously quoted 
note on Burgh on the Sands, adds: 


This tenure by cornage was chiefly confined to 
lands lying adjacent to the Picts Wall, which 
divided England and Scotland. In this Wall, it is 
said, there was a communication between turret 
and turret, by tubes or pipes in the wall, so that 
notice could be immediately conveyed by the voice, 
and an alarm given, from one end of the wall, 
to the other, on the approach of an enemy; 
but when the wall, and those tubes or pipes, were 
destroyed by the Picts and Scots, another method 
of giving such an alarm was, through necessity, 
adopted; and that was, by sounding horns upon 
the frontiers on the approach of an enemy. Vide 
Speed’s ‘ Hist. of Britain,’ lib. vi cap. 17. Camd. 
Bris, tit Picts Wall. 


The case of Pusey ‘of Pusey, Berkshire, 
referred to would appear to come into a 
different category. 


Fragmenta A. says: 


The Mano: of Pusey, in the County of Berks, 
was long in the possession of a family of that sur- 
name, and held by a horn, given to their ancestors 
by King Canute. Ingulphus has expressly sold us 
that in those days it was common to make grants 
of land, amongst other things, by horns. 

Doctor Hicks informs us, that both the horn 
and Manor were, in his time (about 1685) pos- 
sessed by Charles Pusey, who had recovered it in 
Chancery before Lord Chancellor Jefferies; the 
horn itself being produced in Court, and with 
universal admiration received, admitted, and proved 
to be the identical horn, by which, as by a charter, 
Canute had conveyed the Manor of Pusey 700 
years before. 

This horn, which is now (or was very lately) in 
the possession of Mrs. Jane Allen, of Pusey, sister 
of the late —— Pusey, esq. and representative of 
the family, has the following inscription in Saxon 
characters round it viz. Kyng Knowde  geve 
Wyllyam Pewse Thys horne to holde by the lond. 


The original of the first paragraph is given 
as: 


Conferebantur etiam primo multa praedia, nudo 
verbo, absque scripta vel charta, tantam cum 
domini gladio, vel galea, vel cornu, vel 
cratera; et plurima tenementa, cum calcari, cum 
strigili, cum arcu; et nonnulla cum sagiita. 
Ingulphus, P.70 Archaeologia, vol. iii, p. 2 Camd. 
Brit. tit. Berkshire. 


The authority for the second and third: 
‘ Thesaurus, Praef, P. xxv Archaeolog,’ vol. 
ili, pp. 13 and 14 respectively. 

In what would appear to be the same 
category Blount (MS. D. de S. Kniveton, 
fo. 249) gives: 

Walter Achard or Agard claimed to hold by In- 
heritance the office of Escheater and Coroner 
through the whole Honour of Tutbury in Com. 
Staff. and the Bailiwick of Leyke. Pro quo officio 
nullas Evidentias, carta vel alia scripta proferre 
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possit, nisi tantum. Henrici tertij. Cornu vena- 
torium album argento inaurato in medio utroque 
sine decoratum; Cui etiam affigitur Cingulum 
byffi nigri fibulis quibusdam argenteis ornatum, in 
medio quorum posita sunt insignia Edmundi 
secundi filij Regis i. A White hunters horn, gar- 
nished with silver, inlaid with gold, in the middle 
and at both ends. To which is affixed a girdle of 
black silk adorned with certain buckles of silver. 


This is repeated in Fragmenta A. as: 


Walter Achard, or Agard, claimed to hold by in- 
heritance the office of escheator and coroner 
through the whole Honour ’ of Tutbury in the 
county of Stafford, and the bailiwick of Leyke; 
for which office he could produce no evidences, 
charter. or other writing, but only a white hunter’s 
horn, decorated in the middle. and at each end, 
with silver gilt; to which also was affixed a girdle 
of fine black silks (byssi,nigri) adorned with certain 
buckles of silver in the midst of which were placed 
the arms of Edmund (Crouchback, the first Earl 
of Lancaster) second son of King Henry III. 


More explicit is the following from 
Blount (Pla. apud lanc. 30 Hen. 3. rot 21): 


“ Rogerus de Hesam tenet duas carucatas terrae, 
per servitium sonandi corni suum quando Rex 
intrat ‘exit Comitatum Lancastriae,”’ which Frag- 
menta A. quotes and translates: ‘‘ Roger de 
Hesam holds two carucates of land, by the service 
of sounding his horn when the King enters or 
leaves the County of Lancaster.” 


.The following variation, from Blount 
again (Esc. II Henry 6 N, 5) is also interest- 
ing: 

Sir Robert Plumpton Knight was seized of one 
Bovat of land in iMansfeild Woodhouse in Com. 
Nottingham, called Wolfhunt Land, held by the 
service of winding a horn, and chasing or Fright- 
ing the Wolves in the Forest of Shirewood. 


So are the following, also from Blount 
(Lib. Ruber Scac, tit. Northamptonshire): 

“In 12 Hen. 2. Richard de Lizures, was certified 
to be Forester in Fee to the King for Northampton- 
shire, and was by his office obliged to attend him 
in his Army well fitted with Horse and Arms, his 
Horn hanging about his neck.” and (Esc. 23. E. 3. 
n. 39 Gloc): Fulk Fitz-Warine held certain 
Lands in Benham in the County of Glocester of 
Thomas Lord Berkley, Lond of Brimmesfeild, by 
Serjeantry: To carry a horne in Brimmesfeild 
Park, betwixt the feasts of the Assumption and 
Nativity of the blessed Virgin, at such time as the 
King should hunt there.” 

I cannot trace the case of Clerk of Penny- 
cuick, Co. Midlothian, and shall be inter- 
ested to hear in which of the foregoing 
categories it falls. 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


FIVE HORSE SHOES, MARKYATE, 
HERTS (clxxxvi. 249; clxxxvii. 41).— 
The Five Horse Shoes at Little Berkhamsted 


appears under “Hotels” in Kelly’s 1937 
Directory. Under “Public Houses” the 
name appears at Brickendon Liberty, Hert- 
ford, 59 Burford Street, Hoddesdon and 
Stanstead Abbots. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


BACON AND TROILUS AND CRES. 

SIDA (clxxxvi. 226)—Mr. R. Eacue 
has been kind enough to reply to my note 
on this subject, and I see that a still thinks 
that there is an identical error of a kind 
which points to common authorship. My 
own view is that while no doubt Shakespeare 
derived his remark about Aristotle either 
directly or indirectly from the popular ‘ Col- 
loquia’’ of Erasmus, I can hardly regard it 
as likely that Bacon’s source is so casual, In 
the section of ‘ The Advancement’ in which 
the misquotation occurs, Bacon quotes 
Aristotle on nearly every page; he can 
hardly have failed to read the first chapter 
of the ‘Ethics... There is, indeeed, little 
doubt that he knew Erasmus and the best 
Greek scholarship of the day were right in 
their interpretation of the text. 

The main lines of the reply to the 
Baconians were admirably laid down by Sir 
Sidney Lee (‘ Life,’ p. 653), but he did not 
apparently examine the context in Bacon or 
the commentators on Aristotle. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to do this briefly. 

The Renaissance scholar realised that Aris- 
totle sometimes spoke of “ Politics ” as cover- 
ing the whole field of Ethical and Moral 
Philosophy, and the remark about young 
men and philosophy shows quite clearly that 
Aristotle was not restricting the term to 
“ politics” in the narrower sense. In this 
connection I should like to invite MR 
EAGLe’S attention to the following sentences 
from Du Val’s great 1618 edition of Aris- 
totle (vol. iii, pp. 2-3). 

“Ita ut Ethica generation et Politica iden- 
ant... Interim Politicae id est Ethicae totus 
auditorem idoneum jurerm.” 
Bacon, very much more suo, clears up the 
ambiguity in a way which repays attention: 


Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be Ie 


| garded, wherein he saith, That young men are no 


fit auditors of moral philosophy. . . But is it nol 
true also, that much less young men are fit‘auditors 
of matters of policy, till they have been thoroughly 
seasoned in religion and morality. 


That Bacon was inaccurate is thus open to 
considerable doubt. 
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I am afraid the inquiry has carried us 
into rather deep waters, but it has seemed 
to me to be worth while. The rest of Mr. 
EAGLE’s indictment of Bacon’s carelessness 
about details hardly concern’s Shakespeare’s 
very different methods, while his theory 
about the circumstances in which ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’ came to be reprinted in the 
Folio could, I think, be easily answered by 


the bibliographers, 
H. W. CRUNDELL. 


DISSENTERS CHAPELS ACT (clxxxvii. 
33).—I fear that there is an error in 
my note on the Dissenters Chapels Act for 
which I must apologise and which I wish 
to correct. The date of the Wolverhampton 
Chapel case is given wrongly, It commenced 
in 1817 and was caused by the efforts to 
eject a minister who had become a trini- 
tarian in theology. The struggle was a con- 
test for the possession of the old meeting- 
house which had come down from the old 
dissent and was waged by the Orthodox and 
the Unitarian factions with great bitterness. 
It is referred to by Alex. Gordon, * Heads of 
English Unitarian History,’ p. 51. In court, 
the case was decided against the Unitarians 
after prolonged litigation. There~is an 
account of the John Street meeting-house 
at Wolverhampton in ‘ The Congregational 
Churches of Wolverhampton, 1662-1894, 
by W. H. Jones, J.P. (London, 1894). The 
Wolverhampton case was entirely separate 
to the Manchester Socinian controversy 
which originated with the speech of George 
Harris and the press reports which occurred 
in 1824. 
The relevance of the two cases is that 
the success of the Wolverhampton case led 
to an onslaught against all of the old meet- 
ing-houses which had become Unitarian and 
the bitterness was enflamed by the Man- 
chester Socinian controversy. Hadfield com- 
menced activity with the object of wresting 
the occupancy of all old endowments and 
chapels from the Unitarians. Several chapels 
were attacked and successful litigation was 
carried on from 1830 to 1842 for the 
removal of the Unitarian trustees from the 
Lady Hewley Charity, a trust founded in 
1705 for “poor and godly ministers of 
Christ's holy Gospel” ministering north of 
the Trent. E. W. Field, legal adviser to the 
Unitarians, felt that only an Act of Parlia- 
ment could make safe the ancient Unitarian 


endowments and the Dissenters Chapels 
Act became law on 19 July 1844. It made 
retrospective provision for Unitarian doc- 
trine from which penal liabilities had been 
removed by the Act of 1813. 

During the years of controversy, Unitar- 
ians tended to revive the old name of. 
Presbyterian for their chapels as a safeguard 
and also to hold up schemes of renovation, 
rebuilding and extension. The spate of 
chapel rebuilding and the like which took 
place around 1850 was due to the safety 
created by the passing of the Act and the 
rendering impregnable of the old endow- 
ments. One can understand the consterna- 
tion when the chapel at Wolverhampton had 
gone, when the Unitarians were ejected from 
the Lady Hewley Charity, and when Had- 
field was proclaiming that he had marked 
down the seat in Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester, that he proposed to occupy when 
the Unitarians had been ejected. A group 
of prominent Manchester Unitarians met in 
Cross Street chapel-room (still standing in 
spite of the bombing of the chapel in 1940) 
and marked out a spot on the map of the 
State of Maine to which they proposed to 
migrate if their old endowments were taken 
from them and their religious liberty had 
gone. . 

Hadfield expected that the vacancies on 
the Lady Hewley Trust would be filled up 
by orthodox dissenters, He was angry when 
the court insisted that Presbyterians were 
named and that it could only be filled 
legally by the incorporation of Scots Presby- 
terians. It was an unreal decision as, at 
that time, the only place of worship occupied 
by this body in the area covered by the 
Lady Hewley Charity was a small chapel at 
Whitby. 

The book instigated by Hadfield, ‘ The 
Manchester Socinian Controversy,’ provoked 
many replies. After the events terminating 
in 1844, there were several full answers. One 
of the best known is that of Dr. J. R. Beard, 
‘ Unitarianism Revealed in its Natural Con- 
dition.” (London, 1846.) 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


SLANG PHRASE (clxxxvii. 59).—I 
believe the origin of “ damn-all” was 
Mesopotamia when soldiers in the last war 
described that land as “ miles and miles of 
damn-all.” 
Percy WHICHELO. 
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GHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND POPU- 

LAR FALLACIES (clxxxvii. 38).—I 
have read with interest the’ mathemati- 
cal probability treatment of my Bacon- 
Shakespeare data by Mr. H. S. LEFTwicn. 
The results at which he arrives surprise me, 
for they seem so contrary to what one 
expects, dare I say by common sense? If 
the works known as ‘Shakespeare’ were 
written by Bacon, then surely the over- 
lapping of the popular fallacies in the two 
sets of writings would be nearly complete, 
i.ec., I should expect most of the 94 falla- 
cies to occur in both works (and not a 
mere 16) instead of which we find one author 
sticks to the use of 43 of them and the other 
author to an entirely different set of 35. .To 
support the Baconian view one would have 
to believe that Bacon when writing ‘ Shake- 
speare, and in order to hide his identity, 
said to himself, “I must keep to the 35 
popular fallacies,” and when writing his own 
works he said, ““ Now I am writing as my- 
self, and therefore must keep to the 43 
different fallacies.” This is beyond my 
belief. 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


"THE DIMPLE (clxxxvii. 6).—Shakespeare 

has several other references to this 
engaging feature. Troilus’ chin was dimpled 
—‘‘cloven” is Pandarus’ rough word. And 
Leontes’ baby offered proof of paternity in 
the dimples of cheek and chin which one 
does not readily envisage in the insane 
father. Timon speaks of the  babe’s 
“dimpled smiles.” And Cleopatra on the 
river of Cydnus was fanned by “ pretty 
dimpled boys like smiling Cupids.” Lyly’s 
song tells how Cupid lost to Carnpaspe, 
—? other things, “the dimple on his 
chin.” 


R. H. 
DR. JOHNSON AND HOLLAND 
HOUSE (clxxxvi. 183, 234)—The 


editor of The New Rambler (July) writes: 


In our last number I asked for the authority 
for the statement that Dr. Johnson in his spare 
time worked at the Chelsea China Manufactory. 
The answer has been given to me by two of our 
members who both quote the source which is 
Thomas Faulkner’s ‘ Historical and Topographical 
Description of Chelsea ’ (1829). The paragraph is as 
follows : 

“Mr. A. Stephens was told by the foreman of 
the Chelsea Manufactory (then in the workhouse of 
St. Lukes, Middlesex) that Dr. Johnson had con- 


ceived a notion that he was capable of improving 
on the manufacture of china. He even applied to 
the directors of the Chelsea China Works, and was 
allowed to bake his compositions in their ovens 
in Lawrence St., Chelsea. He was accordingly 
accustomed to go down with his housekeeper, about 
twice a week, and stayed the whole day, she carry. 
ing a basket of provisions with her. The Doctor, 
who was not allowed to enter the mixing room, had 
access to every other part of the house, and formed 
his composition in a particular apartment, without 
being overlooked by anyone. He had also free 
access to the oven, and superintended the whole 
of the process; but completely failed, both as to 
composition and baking, for his materials always 
yielded to the intensity of the heat, while those of 
the Company came out of the furnace perfect and 
complete. The Doctor retired in disgust, but not 
in despair, for he afterwards gave a dissertation on 
this subject in his Works; but the overseer assured 
Mr. Stephens, in the Spring of 1814, that be was 
still ignorant of the nature of the operation. He 
seemed to think that the Doctor imagined one single 
substance was sufficient, while he, on the other 
hand, asserted that he always used sixteen, and he 
must have had some practice, as he had nearly lost 
his eyesight, by firing batches of china, both at 
Chelsea and Derby, to which the manufacture was 
afterwards carried. Faulkner’s ‘Chelsea,’ 1829, 
vol. i, f. 273. 

This account is confirmed by the following entry 
in the catalogue of the china preserved at Holland 
House: ‘A small dessert service of old Chelsea 
presented by the Chelsea Company to Dr. Johnson, 
who used to work during his leisure hours at the 
Chelsea factory.”” Princes Leichtenstein’s ‘ Holland 
House,’ vol. i, p. 225. 

Ep. 


THE MILLION GRANT AND WATER- 
LOO CHURCHES (clxxxvii. 15).—At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
legislature began to apply itself, systematic- 
ally, to the great object of extending the 
accommodation afforded by the national 
Church, so as to make it more nearly com- 
mensurate with the wants of the people. A 
variety of statutes were passed for this 
purpose which were known by the general 
denomination of the Church Building Acts. 
Under the authority of the first of these Acts, 
known as the Million Act, the Crown 
appointed a body of commissioners called 
the Church Building Commissioners who 
were directed to ascertain where the accom- 
modation of additional churches and chapels 
was required, and out of the one million 
pounds placed at‘their disposal by Parlia- 
ment to cause such churches as they thought 
necessary to be built, or to assist the 
parishioners, or any persons subscribing with 
grants or loans of money for the building 
thereof. 
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Five hundred churches were built at a 
cost of £3,000,000 between 1801 and 1831. 
Two thousand churches were built at a cost 
of £6,000,000 between 1831 and 1851. 
During this whole period of fifty years 
2,529 churches were built at a cost of 
£9,087,000 of which £1,663,929 were con- 
tributed from public funds and £7,923,571 
from private benefactions (census 1851) 
[N/c v. 2.] Mag, Const. Hist. vol. iii. When 
after the crowning victory of Waterloo the 
second Peace of Paris (1815) inauguratea 
a period of tranquillity, domestic affairs 
recovered their long-lost prominence in the 
public mind. The system of government was 
seen to be intolerably anomalous, anathron- 
istic and inefficient ([N/c v. 1]. ‘ The Church 
of England, H. H. Henson, Cambridge 
University Press, 1939). 
WADIMAR. 


HE MISTLETOE BOUGH (clxxxii. 233, 
305, 320; clxxxiv. 205).—At the second 
reference it is stated that the chest in which 
the unfortunate bride concealed herself was 
the property of the Rev. J. Haygarth, Rector 
of Upham. I have just come across another 
reference to this mysterious chest in Dr. 
W. J. Barton’s book ‘ The Lineage of Lin- 
coln’ (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indiana- 
polis, 1929) where it is said that the episode 
took place in Malmesbury and that the chest 
was one now belonging to the Corporation 
and in which they keep the burgesses’ rolls. 
Perhaps some Wiltshire reader could 
verify this information and trace whether 
the Malmesbury Corporation purchased this 
particular chest from the Rev. J. Haygarth. 
I have seen a reproduction of a painting 
by M. French in 1892 showing the bride 
about to lift the lid of the chest. 


Francis W. STEER. 


DANIEL DEFOE’S LETTERS (clxxxvii. 
35).—In 1721 proposals were published 
for rendering the River Don in Yorkshire, 
navigable as high as Sheffield. Opposition 
from landowners, etc., delayed the presenta- 
tion of the Bill to the House of Commons 
until 1726. 
Daniel Defoe was retained by the pro- 
moters of the Bill and he wrote a most 
interesting letter on this subject which was 


published in The Daily Post on 8 Feb. 1723 
(No, 1050). 


The letter is quoted in full in ‘ The His- 


toric Notices of Rotherham’ by John 
Guest, F.S.A., and I can supply a copy if 
Mr. HEALEY so desires. 


DorotHy GREENE. 


DURS EGG, THE GUNSMITH (clxxx. 
e 99; clxxxvii. 38).—This noted gunsmith, 
in Pall Mall and elsewhere, was a celebrated 
flint-lock gunsmith. Much interest in that 
method brought about developments and 
good workmanship. It may be noted that a 
well-known gunsmith in Worcester was the 
owner of a name Oates. I have a good 
flint-lock gun with his name with a thirty- 
five inch barrel, and with a fine ram-rod. I 
shot a crow with this gun, in or about the 
year 1890. 

I have a fine air rifle, bearing the name of 
Cook, of, I think, Birmingham. It has small 
— bullets, It was used much with 
rooks, 


W. H. 


STREET CRIES: FISH (clxxxvi. 293).— 
This can involve three aspects (i) 

Statute; (ii) Common Law; (iii) By-laws. 

From the information before me, taken 
from notes to a leading case in 1838, I see 
that from the Sunday Observance Act 1677 
which prohibits the “ public crying, showing 
forth, or exposing to sale any wares, mer- 
chandise, fruit, herbs, goods or chattels 
whatever on the Lord’s day,” and this still 
appears likely to be in force, that “ meat, 
milk, mackerel and bread are to a great ex- 
tent excepted from the operation of the act.” 

A public nuisance is such an inconvenient 
or troublesome offence as annoys the com- 
munity in general, and not a few individuals 
oniv and is indictable as a misdemeanour. 
This is the ancient customary law of the 
land. 

Local authorities generally have power 
now since 1933 to make by-laws; formerly 
only. corporations could do this. 


WADIMAR. 


SOURCES WANTED (clxxxvi. 183).— 
1. This proves to be from No. 245 in the ‘Irish 
Church Hymnal,’ beginning “In trouble and in 
Grief, O God,” ascribed to R. P. Pope. Who was 
he ? The correct words are: 


The oak strikes deeper as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven, 

So life’s vicissitudes the more 
Have fixed my heart in heaven. oh 
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The Library. 


Engiand. An Anthology, compiled by a 
committee of the English Association. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). 

Southerly, The Magazine of the Australian 
English Association, December 1943. , 

The Century of Divine Songs. By George 
Sampson. Warton Lecture, 1943. British 
Academy. Milford 2s. 


HE English Association, of England and 
Australia, and the British Academy in 
its Warton Lectures, are engaged in the love- 
liest propaganda—they are propagating the 
love of poetry. This is so disinterested that 
it matters nothing (or at first seems to matter 
nothing) that a poem in Southerly is anti- 
English (to the extent that you are going to 
see) and that the anthology is as pro-English 
as it is possible for it to be and still continue 
to be poetry. ‘ The Century of Divine Songs’ 
is the century of, pre-eminently, Isaac Watts 
and Charles Wesley: their evangelical hymns 
are, or often are, divine songs. From all 
which it by no means follows that the subject 
matters nothing in poetry: it matters every- 
thing: “Is it accepted of Song?” If Dame 
Mary Gilmore’s “ Ichabod” were a piece of 
scolding,—if the anthology were jingo,—if 
Watts’ and Wesley’s hymns were “ the dissi- 
dence of Dissent, and the protestantism of 
the Protestant religion”, they would all be 
rejected of Song: they would not be poetry. 
Less than the other Australian poetry that 
we have praised does “ Ichabod” owe any- 
thing to adventitious circumstances: it does 
not interest us in the loves of workgirls or 
the hardships of farmers: it lends an 
English voice to the protest of the aborigines. 
Of its eleven stanzas we can but quote a 
few: in its own kind we know nothing 
quieter, more mournful, nobler: 
In the old years when earth 
Was ours in commonage, 
We took but hunters’ wage, 
And there was none knew dearth; 


Freedom to all we gave, 
And none with us was slave. . . 


Not ours a conquered past. 

In all the world, alone, 

One flesh was ours, one bone: 
Through our closed women’s caste 
No alien rulers’ blood 

Mingled its impious flood. 


Nor knew we savage creeds; 

We worshipped as the high 

Gods ordered from the sky; 

compound- 

And all our 

om reluctantly, 

_ On the subject of Mr. Sampson’s 
sive and convincing lecture mn shall ‘mall 
only one comment, but that a far-reaching 
one. He is concerned to give these hymie 
writers a seat alongside Pope and Walpole 
A. E. Housman went further and exalted 
Watts above Pope. In his ‘ Cradle Song? 
Watts achieved what was beyond Pope's 
reach. Leaving questions of could and 
could not to omniscience we admit that 
Pope did not write 

Soft and easy is thy Cradle, 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay; 
When his Birth-place was a Stable , 
And his softest Bed was Hay. 
but we insist that Watts did not write 

Poets themselves must fall, li ‘ 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and the 

Life's idle fos 

at one " 

The Muse forgot, and thou Belov'd 
Honours are equal, and that is the golden 
rule when we compare the poets together, 

Watts may take us back to the anthology, 
because (though Mr. Sampson doesn’t men- 
tion it) there is a tradition that his hymn: 

There is a Land of pure Delight” “came 
upon him one summer day, while he was 
gazing across the gulf-river, Southampton 
Water; and the pleasant meadows near Net 
ley are said to have suggested the ‘ sweet 
fields beyond. the swelling flood.’” 

Anthologists might well follow Bridges 
example and print the authors’ names 
not at the end of the poems but i 
a numerical list at the end of the book. It 
is not names but poetry we need; without 
the names our prejudices will be asleep, 
and our attention awake. We can play Me 
game of determining an author by his styit, 
and our reading will have surprises and 
revelations for us; as this book has. 


CorRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 45, col. 1, Il. 15, 16, for “ Mr, @ M. 
Pigott’ read Mrs. C. M. Piggott; for “ Ctaie 
bourne Chase ” read Cranborne Chase. 
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